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tion that time inevitably wrought on such material was however
to some extent compensated for by the unfailing care which was
bestowed upon the paintings. Probably the earliest original
Chinese scroll pictures in existence to-day date from about the
seventh century A.D,, and many of these are copies of still earlier
work from as far back as the first century. The conservative
continuity of art has been remarkably adhered to throughout all
periods of Chinese history. The Chinese have been, almost
from time immemorial, collectors and many descriptive catalogues
of collections of pictures still exist, though often the pictures
themselves have been lost, destroyed or dispersed. The Imperial
Palace collection was examined and inventoried during the reign
of each succeeding sovereign. A portion of the collection is
now exhibited in the Forbidden City. It cannot however be
stated with any certainty how many or how few of the earlier
works, although answering to the descriptions contained in the
catalogues and bearing seals and signatures, are original. The
Chinese held to this continuity of their works of art as they
held to the continuity of their race, and succession was the aim
and object of their existence. Pictures that time defaced were
copied to replace the originals and the painting lived again in
reproductions which, while not pretending to be more than
copies, yet continued the existence of their predecessors. Even
in the most famous collections in Europe, America and in
China there must be many pictures which while conforming to
the description of the original Chinese lists of the painters* works,
and even bearing their signatures and the accompanying seals,
are not originals. Such pictures owe their existence not to the
forger or to fraud but to this spirit of continuity, though in later
years spurious imitations have been put upon the market not only
for sale to foreigners but also to the Chinese themselves. The
copy has possessed all the beauty and the technique of the
original painting. Nor was the procedure limited in the past to
exact reproduction, for often enough the disciples painted under
the inspiration of the master and produced original work
indistinguishable in style from his own. The materials employed,
the texture of the paper or of the silk, often gave a clue to the date,
but there is little doubt that in the reproduction of earlier works of
value and merit, similar materials were used in every case where
they were procurable. Such change as has taken place in the JHG-
torial art of the country during the twenty centuries of its exist-
ence has been rather in the interpretation of nature than in any